6                      AMERICAN SEWERAGE PRACTICE
and was originally a navigable waterway from which people were supplied with water It was not covered until 1732. What eventually became Banelagh sewer was a brook rising in a spring at Tye Bourne and even as late as 1730 it furnished water for the Serpentine, the famous pond in Hyde Park. In 1855 the total length of these old sewers was 1,146 miles. Up to 1816 it was contrary to law to discharge sewage or other offensive matter into the sewers; cesspools1 were regarded as the proper receptacles for house drainage and sewers as the legitimate channels for carrying off surface water only. The cesspools were cleaned by pnvate contractors at the expense of the property owners, and consequently the frequency of the cleaning depended on the callousness of the owner or tenant to complaint and nuisance. Concerning the removal, the General Board of Health reported in 1862 as follows:
It appears that the quantity of cesspool refuse, including ordure and other animal and vegetable matter, is from 1 to 2 cu yd. per house per annum; and the cost of its removal in London (including openings and making good the cesspool, and cartage out of town) was stated by contractors, and proved, upon a house-to-house inquiry, to be on an average, about 20s. per house. When cheap cesspools are made, from which percolation is not prevented, the injury to the foundations of the houses would more than make up the difference. In many country towns, where night soil is kept in shallow uncovered pits (called midden holes) the cost of emptying IB less than where deep cesspools are used, bub although the emanations, as being more diluted, may be less noxious than those arising from covered cesspools, the sight of the exposed ordure is offensive and degrading, and the open midden steads are, in other respects, serious nuisances.
It has been mentioned that the pollution of the Thames was a cause of public protest in the middle of the last century, it was aggravated by the manner in which the sewers discharged their contents. Bazalgette's description of it is worth quoting as explaining a feature of outfall sewer design which is sometimes overlooked at the present time.
According to the system which it was sought to improve, the London mam sewers fell into the valley of the Thames, and most of them, passing under the low grounds on the margin of the nver before they reached it, discharged their contents into that river at or about the level, and at the time only, of low water. As the tide rose, it closed the outlets and ponded back the sewage flowing from the high grounds; this accumulated in the low-lying portions of the sewers, where it remained stagnant in many cases for 18 out of every 24 hours. During that period, the heavier ingredients were
1 "What ore termed dry wells in the United States differ from the London oeaspoola in this particular they consist of excavated pita in the subsoil, sustained by pervious masonry linings, and aro not mtonded to be cleaned out until the surrounding earth fails to absorb their contents, while the London cesspools were constructed with impervious masonry linings and were designed to be cleaned out at proper intervals." (Report by Charles Hermany on Memphis sewerage, 1868 )